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POLITE LITERATURE. 








CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT ENGLISH 
DRAMA'LISTS. 
(concLUDED FROM PAGE 66.) 


Tre concluding scenes of this powerful and original 
drama, are marked with the same painful strength of col- 
ouring, and rather more than the same extravagancies.— 
Calantha, dancing at a courr-ball, is told, successively, of 
tye death of her father, of Penthea, and of Ithoeles her 
betrothed husband ; but dances on with seeming indiffer- 
ence and composure, till the entertainment is closed.— 
She then, with great apparent coolness, condemns Orgilvs 
to death, who chuses to die in the Roman fashion, by 
opening the veins of his arm ; and this strange and dis- 
gusting operation is performed on the open stage with 
much solemnity. To show how much better our author’s 
execution is than his conception of such passages, we shall 
insert this singular scene, the strength and spirit of which 
would almost redeem the unhappy choice of the catastro- 
phe. After his arms are bared, and pieces of tape ted round 
each, as the staye directions accurately inform us, Orgi- 
jus speaks thus :— 


—If a proneness, 
y Or custom in my nature, from my cradle, 
Had been inclined to fierce and eager bloodshed, 
A coward guilt, hid in a coward quaking, 
Might have betrayed me to ignobie flight, 
And vagabond pursuit of dreadful safety : 
But look upon my steadiness, and scorn not 
The sickness of my fortune ; which since Bassanes 
Was husband to Penthea, had lain bed-rid. 
W e trifle time in words : thus I show cunning 
In opening of a vein too full, too lively. 
[ Opens a vein in his arm. 
Bass. It sparkles like a lusty wine new broached ; 
‘The vessel must be sound from which it issues. 
But pr’ythee, look not pale ; have at ye! 
* This pastime 

Appears majestical : some high-tun’d poem 
: "_ ,Heveufter shail deliver to posterity 

Tue writer’s glory, and bis subject’s triumph. 

How is‘t, man ? Droop not yet! 

Org. I feel no palsies. 

On a pair-r@val do I wait in death ; 

My sovereign as his liegeman ; on my mistress, 

As a devoted servant ; and on Ithocles, 
= As if no brave, yet no unworthy enemy : . 

Nor did I use an engine to entrap 

His, life, out of a slavish fear to combat 


al Youth, strength, or cunning ; but for that I durst not 
r- Fugage the goodness of a cause on fortune, 
t- By which his name might have outfac’d my vengeance. 
m When feeble man is bending to his mother, 
or The dust he was first framed on, thus he totters. (Pulling. 
m Bass. Life’s fountain is dried up. 
t- Org. So falls the standard 
Of my prerogative in being a creatuve. 
P » A mist hangs o’er mine eyes ; the sun’s bright splendour 


Is clouded in an everlasting shadow. 


- Welcome thou ice, that sit’st about my ‘heart, 

on No heat can ever thaw thee. { Dies —1, 328—30. 

d- In the concluding scene, Calantha arranges all the offi- 
na ces of her kingdom with the same majestic composure 
nd with which she had judged and sentenced Orgilus on the 
ve- first ‘ntelligence of her lover’s death. But, after all those 
gh high duties are fulfilled, she turns suddenly to the altar 
ai on which his body had been deposited, and breaks out 
= into the following grand and most moving speech ; almost 


immediately after which, she leans down on the altar, and 
‘expires. 
Cal. Forgive me.—Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 

Of my contracted lord ! bear witness all, 
T put my mother’s wedding-ring upon 
His finger ; "twas my father’s last bequest. 

[Places a ring on the finger of Ithocies. 
d Thus I new-marry him, whose wife I aim ; 


Death shall not separate us. Ob, my lords, 
1 but deceiv’d your eyes with antic gesture, 
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“BURN TO.NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE We.” 


When one news straight came huddiing on another, 

Of death, and death, and death, still I danc’d forward ; 
But it struck home !—and here !—and in an instant ! 
Be such mere women, whe with shrieks and outcries, 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 

Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them : 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heartstrings ; 
Let me die smiling.—I. 335—3}, 

There are passages of equal power and beauty in the 
plays called « Love’s Sacrifice,’ ‘The Lover’s Melancho- 
ly,’ and in ‘Francies, Chasteand Noble.’ In Perkin War- 
beck, there is a more unifurm and sustained elevation of 
style. But we pass all those over, to give our readers a 
word or two from ‘The Witch of Edmonton,’ a drama 
founded upon the recent execution of a miserable old wo- 
man for that fashionable offence ; andin which the devil, 
in the shape of a black dog, is a principal performer.— 
The greater part of the play, in which Ford was assisted 
by Dekkar and Rowley, is of course utterly absurd and 
contemptible, though not without its value as a memorial 
of the strange superstition of the age ; but it contains 
some scenes of great interest and beauty, though written 
in a lower and more familiar tone than most of those we 
havealreadyexhibited. Asaspecimen ofthe range of the au- 
thor’s talents, we shall present our readers with one ofthese. 
Frank Thorney had privately married a woman of inferior 
rank, and is afterwards strongly urged by his father and 
his own inclination, to take a second wife, in the person 
of a rich yeoman’s daughter, whose affections were fixed 
upon him. After taking this unjustifiable step, he is nat- 
urally troubled with certain inward compunctions, which 
manifest themselves in his exterior, and excite the appre- 
hensions of his innocent bride. It is her dialogue with 
him that we are now to extract ; and we think, the picture 
that it affords of unassuming innocence and singleness of 
heart, is drawn with great (ruth, and even elegance. She 
begins with asking him why he changes countenance so 


suddenly. He answers—~ 
Who, !? For nothing. 

Sus. Dear, say not so ; a spirit of your constancy 
Cannot endure this change for nothing. T’ve observ’d 
Strange variations in you. 

Frank. Ju me? 

Sus. In you, Sir. 
Awake, you seemto dream, and in your sleep 
You utter sudden and distracted accents, 
Like one at enmity with peace. Dear loving husband, 
It [may dare to challenge any interest 
In you, give me thee fuily : you may trust 
My breast as safely as yourown. — 


Frank. With what ? 
You haif amaze me ; pr’ythee— 
Sus. Come, you shall not, 


Indeed you shall not shut me from partaking 
The least dislike that grieves you. I’m ail your’s. 

Frank, And I all thine. 

Sus. You are not, if you keep 
The least grief from me : but I find the cause ; 
lt grew from me. 

‘rank. From you ? 

Sus. Fron some distaste 
{n me or my behaviour : you’re not kind 
In the concealment. ’Las, Sir, I am young, 
Siily and plain ; more strange to those contents 
A wife should offer. Say but in what I fail, 

Vii study satisfaction, 
‘rank. Come ; in nothing. 

Sus. I know I do: knew I as well in what, 
You should not long be sullen. Pr’ythee, love, 
it I have been immodest or too bold, 

Speak’t in a frown ; if peevishly too nice, 
Shew’tin a smile. Thy liking is a giass 
By which Vil habit my behaviour. 


Frank. Wierefore 
Dust weep now ? 
Sus. You, sweet, have the power 


To make me passionate as in April day. 

Now smiic, then weep ; now pale, then crimson red. 
You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 

Vo make it ebb or flow into my face, 

As your looks chanye.. 
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Frank. Change thy conceit, { pr’ythee 
Thou’rt all perfeetion : Diana herself 
Swelis in thy thoughts and moderates thy beauts 
Within thy left eve amorous Cupid sits 
Feathering ove-shafts, whose goiden heads he dips 
In thy chaste breast ; in the other lics 
Blushing Adonis scarfed in modesties ; 
And still as wanton Cupid blows love-tires, 
Adonis quenches out unchaste desires 
Sus. Come, come : these golden strings of flattery 
Shall not tie up my speech, Sir; I must know 
The ground of your disturbance 
Frank. . Then look her 1 
For here, here is the fen in ‘/.ich this hydra 
Of discontent grows rank. 
Sus. Heaven shield it ! Where 
Frank. In mine own bosom : here the cause has 100 
The poisoned leeches twist about my heart, 
And will, I hope, confound me. 
Sus. You speak riddles. if. 437—44 
The unfortunate bigamist afterwards resolves to dese: 
this innocent creature: but, in the act of their parting, | 
moved by the devil, who rubs against him im the shap« 


a dog, to murder her. We are tempted to give the great 


er part of this scene, just to show how much beanty 
diction and natural expression of character may be com 
bined with the most revolting and degrading absurditi: 
The unhappy bridegroom says— 
Why would you delay ? we have no other business 
Now but to part. 
Sua. And will not that, sweet-heart, ask a long time « 
Methinks it is the hardest piece of work 
That e’er I took in hand. 
Frank, Fie, fie! why look, 
I'll make it plain and easy to you. Farewell. [ Avases he? 
Sus. Ah, ’las! Iam not half perfect in it yet. 
I mast have it read o’er an hundred times. 
Pray you take some pains, | confess my dulness. 
Frank. Come, again and again, farewell. [Kisses her. 
Yet wilt return ? 
All questions of my journey, my stay, employment, 
And revisitation, fully I have answered all. 
There’s nothing now behind but—nothing. 
Sus. And that nothing’s more hard than anything, 
Than all the every things: But this request— 
Frank. What ist ? 
Sus. That I may bring you through one pasture 
Up to yon knot of trees : amongst those shadows 
Pil vanish from vou, they shal! teach me how. 
Frank. Why ’tis granted : come, waik then. 
Sus. Nay, not too fast Ye 
They say slow things have best perfection ; = 
The gentie show’r wets to fertility, | 
The churlish storm makes mischief with his bounty 
Frank. Now your request 
Is out: yet will vou leave me 
Sus. Wirat ? so charlishly ? 
You'll make me stay forevey, 
Rather than part with such a sound from you. 
Frank. Why you almost anyergne.— Pray you be gone ; 
You have no company, and ‘tis very early ; 
Some hurt may betide you homewards. 
Sus. Tush ! I fear none : 
To leave you is the greatest I can suffer. 
Frank. So, 1 shall have more trouble. 
Here the dog rybs against him; and after some mor 
talk, he stabs her. 
Sus Why then I thark you ; 
You have done lovingly, leaving yourself, 
That you would thus bestow me on another. 
‘Thou art my husband, Death ; I embrace thee 
With all the love Lhave. Forget the stain 
Of my unwitting sin : and then I come 
A crystal virgin te thee. My soul’s purity 
Shail, with bold wings ascend the doors of mercy ; 
For innocence is ever her companion. 
Frank. Not yet mortal ? I would not linger you. 
Or leave you a tongue to blab. { Stabe her 
Sus. Now heaven reward vou ne’er the worse for m 
I ‘did not think that death had been so sweet, 
Nor I so apt to love him. I could ne’er cie better, 
Hadt stay’d forty years for preparation : 
For Pavinecharity wiitt ail the world. 
Let me for once be thine example, heaven ; 
Do to this mag as 1, fo. vive him ireeiy, 
And raawhe herr : tnntlen Om a 
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4 . © er must break them with hammers, or in a mill, the smaller 
be i oct ; for then the air takes quick effect upon them. 


| and when the vir can get freely at the edges of these they 
»  aplit and shiver to pieces ; and then give out their virtue 





We cannot afford more space for MigwiPord ; and what 
we have said, and what we have we him, will pro- 
bably be thought enough, both by those who are disposed 
to scoff, and those who are inclined to admire. It is but 
fair however, to intimate, that a thoruugh perusal of his 
works will afford more exercise to the former disposition 
than the latter. His faults are glaring and abundant ; 
but we have not thought it necessary to produce any spe- 
cimens of them, because they are exactly the sort of faults 
which every one acquainted with the drama of that age 
reckons upon finding. Nubody doubts of the existence 
of sueh faults : but there are many who doubt of the ex- 
istence of any counterbalancing beauties : and therefore 
it seemed worth while to say a word or two in their ex- 
planation. There isa great treasure of poetry, we think, 
still to be brought to light in the neglected writers of the 
age to which this author belongs ; and poetry of a kind, 
which, if purified and improved, as the happier specimens 
show that it is capable of being, would be far more de- 
lightful to the generality of English readers than any 
other species of poetry. 








AGRICULTURE. 


FOK THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
SEA SHELLS AND THEIR SPAWN AS MANURE. 


Sueris have adoubie title to be used as manure. What- 
soever has been a part of an animal, or has ever belonged 
to one, is sure to be useful to this purpose, and they are, 
after exposure to the air, of a limy nature. There are 
three conditions in which we are to consider Sea Shells 
asamanure. Thefresh shells ; the shells that have lain 
on the shores till they are calcined by the sun and air ; 
and shells calcined by fire to lime The farmer is to use 
one or other, according to the nature of his ground ; the 
first and second are usually found together ; and he may 
make lime of cither at his pleasure. The spawn of shell 
fish is a richer manure than shells. This is found under 
rocks, and sometimes in vast plenty in the beds of salt 
water rivers. It is full of smali shells. It dissolves easi- 
ly ; and isa great enricher of poor land. It is so much 
above dung, that the farmers, who have used it, reckon 
one load of it equal to three of the other. When the 
ground is poor, sea shells are to be used in their natural 
state ; and the fresh and lively shells are better than those 
which have lain exposed till they are bleached ; but when 
a tough soil is to be dressed, the best way is to calcine 
them to lime. If natural shells areused ona stiff loamy 
soil, those which have lain till bleacbed, are better than 
the fresh. 

No shells are to be laid on whole for they would ob- 
Struct the shooting of the grain, and it wouid be many 
years before they could give out their virtue. The farm. 











tshells.are made upon plates lying one over another, 


tothe gronnd. As shelis that have lain to be bleached on 
the shores, fall to pieces sooner than the fresh ones ; it 
may be right where the nature of the soil rende:s lime 
improper, and where only fresh ones can be had, to cal- 
cine them a little. Halfan hours gentle fire will do as 
much as some year’s lying upon the beach ; the hardest 
oystershelis may be thus made soft and crwmnély. 
AMANA. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


BENJAMIN WEsT. 


From Mr. Gaur’s “ Life and Studies of Bensamrs West, 
Esq. previous to his arrival in England,” a most enter- 
taining and elegant piece of Biography, we extract the 

_ following account of the earlier part of our celebrated 
eountryman’s professional career. This amusing me- 
moir contains the most abundant proofs, that the irre- 
pressible enegy of that great painter’s genius was 
displayed, in its grandest characteristics, long before 
his visit to Frgtand, and independant of that patronage 
to which our trans-atlantic brethren would impute all 
his greatness. ‘The very first productions of Wesr’s 
infantine pencil, while immured in the wilds of America, 
were considered, by his own son, as displayimg charac- 
teristics of his sublime genius, uot surpassed by the 
mo%t finished efforts of his maturersyears. We con- 
caive that the best cause which England tags for exult- 
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ing in the petséminialt, Lys of West, is the Ppos- 


session of his ‘immortal 


Bexsanui~ Wesr, the subject of the following Me- 


moirs, was the youngest son of John West and Sarah 
Pearson, and was born near Springfield, in Chester coun- 
ty, in the state of Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October, 
1738. ° 


The first six years of Benjamin’s life passed away in 


calm uniformity ; leaving only the placid remembrance 
of enjoyment. In the month of June, 1745, one of his 


sisters, who had been married sometime before, and who 
had a daughter, came with her infant to spend a few days 
at her father’s. When the child was asleep in the cradle, 
Mrs. West invited her daughter to gather flowers in the 
garden, and committed the infant to the care of Benjamin 
during their absence; giving him a fan to flap away the 
flies from molesting his littie charge. After some time 
the child happened to smile in its sleep, and its beauty 
attracted his attention. He looked at it with a pleasute 
which he had never before experienced, and observing 
some paper on a table, together with pens and red and 
black ink, he seized them with agitation and endeavoured 
to delineate a portrait: although at this period he had 
never seen an engraving or a picture, and was oniy in 
the seventh year of his age. 

Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, he en- 
deavoured to conceal what he had been doing; but the 
old lady observing his confusion, inquired what he was 
about, and requested him to show her the paper. He 
obeyed, entreating her not to be angry. Mrs. West, af- 
ter looking some time at the drawing with evident pleas- 
ure, said to her daughter, “1! declare he has made a like- 
ness of little Sally,’ and kissed him with much fondness 
and satisfaction. This encouraged him to say, that if it 
would give her any pleasure, he would make pictures of 
the flowers which she held in her hand; for the instinct 
of his genius was now awakened, and he felt that he 
could imitate the forms of those things which pleased his 
sight. 

In * whole Christian world no spot was apparently 
so unlikely to produce a painter as Pennsylvania. It 
might, indeed, be supposed, according to a popular opin- 
ion, that a youth, reared among the concentrating ele- 
ments of a new state, in the midst of boundless forests, 
tremendous waterfalls, and mountains whose summits 
were inaccessible to “the lightest foot and wiidest 
wing,” was the most favourable situation to imbibe the 
enthusiasm either of poetry or painting, if scenery and 
such accidental circumstances are to be regarded as eve- 
ry thing, and original character as nothing. But it may 
reasonably be doubted if ever natural scenery has any as- 
signable influence of the productions of genius. The 
idea has probably arisen from the impression which the 
maguificence of nature makes on persons of cuitivated 
minds, who full into the mistake of considering the cle- 
vated emotions arising in reality from their own associa- 
tions, as being naturally connected with the objects that 
excite them. Of all the nations of Europe the Swiss are 
the least poetical, and yet the scenery of no other coun- 
try seems so weil calculated as that of Switzerland to 
awaken the imagination; and Shakspeare, the greatest 
of all modern poets, was brought up in one of the least 
picturesque districts of England. 

Soon after the occurrence of the incident which has 
given rise to these observations, the young artist was 
sent to a school in the neighbourhood. During his hours 
of leisure he was permitted to draw with pen and ink ; 
for it did not occur to any of the family to provide him 
with better materials. In the course of the summer a 
party of Indians came to pay their annual visit to Spring- 
field, and being amused with the sketches of birds and 
flowers which Benjamin showed them, they taught him 
to prepare the red and yellow colours with which they 
painted their ornaments. ‘Vo these his mother added 
blue, by giving him a piece of indigo, so that he was thus 
put in possession of the three primary colours. ‘The fan- 
cy is disposed to expatiate on this interesting fact ; for 
the mythologies of antiquity furnish no allegory mo-e 
beautiful; and a painter who would embody the meta- 
phor of an artist instructed by Nature, could scarcely 
imagine any thing more picturesque than the real inci- 
dent of the Indians instructing West to prepare the pris- 
matic colours. The Indians also taught him to be an ex- 
pert archer, and he was sometimes in the practice of 
shooting birds for modeis, when he thought that their 
plumage would look weil in a picture. 

His drawings at length attracted the attention of the 
neighbours ; and some of them happening to regret that 
the artist had no pencils, he inquired what kind of things 
these were, and they were described to him as small 


~ brushes made of camel’s hair fastened in a quill. As 


there were, however, no camels in America, he could not 
think of any substitute, till he happened to cast his eyes 
ona black cat, the favourite of his father; when, in the 
tapering fur of her tail, he discovered the means of sup- 
plying what he wanted. He immediately armed himseif 
with his mother’s scissors, and, laying hold of Grimalkin 
with all due caution, and a proper attention to her feel- 
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ings, gut gif Ue Fir'at'tlie dnd df thér tail, and with this 
mats ps il. But the’ tail oly ‘furnished him 
with one, Which did riot"Yast Térig, and he Soon stood in 
net d ofa further supply. He then had _recourse.to the 
animal’s back, his depredations upon which were so fre- 
quently repeated, that bis father observed the altered 
appearance of his favourite, and lamented it as the effect 
of disease. The artist, with suitable marks of contrition, 
informed him of the true cause; and the old gentleman 
was so much amused with his ingenuity, that if he rebu- 
ked him, it was certainly not in anger. 

In the following year Mr. Pennington, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, who was related to the West family, came 
to pay a visit to Mr. West. This gentleman was also a 
member of the society of friends, and, though strictly at 
tentive to the peculiar observances of the sect, was a man 
of pleasant temper and indulgent dispositions. He no- 
ticed the drawings of birds and flowers round the room, 
unusual ornaments in the house of a quaker; and heard 
with surprise that they were the work of his little cousin 
Of their merit as pictures he did not pretend to be a 
judge, but he thought them wonderful productions for « 
boy only entering on his eighth year, and being told wit}, 
what imperfect materials they had been executed, he 
promised to send the young artist a box of paints and 
pencils frem the city. On his return home he fulfilled 
his engagement, and at the bottom of the box placed 
several pieces of canvass prepared for the easel, and six 
engravings by Grevling. 

The arrival of the box was an gra in the history of the 
painter and his art. It was received with feelings of de- 
light, which only a similar mind can justly appreciate. 
He opened it, and in the colours, the oils, and the per- 
cils, found all his wants supplied, even beyond his ut- 
most conceptions, But who can describe the surprise 
with which he beheld the engravings ; he who had never 
seen any picture but his own drawings, nor knew that 
such an art as the engraver’s existed! He sat over the 
box with enamoured eves ; his mind was in a flutter of 
joy; and he could not refrain from constantly touching 
the different articles, to ascertain that they were real 
At night he placed the box on a chair near his bed, and 
as often as he was overpowered by sleep, he started sud 
denly and stretched out his hand to satisfy himself that 
the possession of such a treasure was not merely a pleas- 
ing dream. He rose at the dawn of day, and carried the 
box to a room in the garret, where he spread a canvass, 
prepared a pallet, and immediately began to imitate the 
figures in the engravings. Exchanted by his art he fur- 
got the school hours, and joined the family at dinner 
without mentioning the employment in which he had 
been engaged. In the afternoon he again retired to his 
study in the garret; and for several days successively he 
thus withdrew and devoted himseif to painting. The 
schoolmaster, observing his absence, sent to ask the cause 
of it. Mrs. West, affecting not to take any particular 
notice of the message, recollected that she had seen Ben- 
jamin going up stairs every morning, and suspecting that 
the box occasioned his neglect of the school, went to the 
garret,|and found.him empioyed on the picture. Her an- 
ger was appeased by the sight of his performance, and 
changed to a very different feeling. She saw, nota mere 
copy, but a composition from two of the engratings: 

with no other guide than that delicacy of sight which ren- 
ders the painter’s eye, with respect to colours, what the 
musician’s ear is to sounds, he had formed a picttre as 
complete, in the scientific arrangement of the tints, not- 
withstandiny the necessary imperfection of the pencilling, 
as the most skilful artist could have painted, assisted by 
the precepts of Newton. She kissed him with transports 
of affection, and assured him that she would not only in- 
tercede with his father to pardon him for having absented 
himself from school, but wouid go herselt to the master, 
and beg that he might not be punished. The delightful 
encouragement which this weli-judged kindness afforded 
to the young painter may be easily imagined; but who 
will not regret that the mother’s over-anxious admiration 
would not suffer him to finish the picture, lest he should 
spoil what was already in her opinion perfect, even with 
half the canvass bare? Sixty-seven years afterwards the 
writer of these memoirs had the gratification to see this 
piece in the same room with the sublime painting ef 
“Christ Rejected,” on which occasion the painter de- 
clared to him that there were inventive touches of art in 
his first and juvenile essay, which, with ali his subseGuent 
knowledge and experi¢nce, he had not been able to 
surpass. 

Samuel Shoemaker,* an intimate friend of Mr. Pen- 
nington, one of the principal merchants of Philadelphia, 
happened to meet in the street with one Williams, a pain- 
ter, carrying homeapicture. Struck by the beauty of the 
eetanps-ri = he inquired ifit was intended for sale, and 

eing told that it was already disposed of, he ordered an- 
other to be painted for himself. When the painting was 
finished, he requestéd the artist to carry it to Mr. Pen- 





* This gentleman was afterwards introduced by Mr. 
West to the king, at Windsor, as one of the American loy- 


alists. te 
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nington’s house, in order that it might be shown’to young 
West. It was very well executed, and he wa so much as- 
tonished at the sight of it, that his emotion and surprise 
attracted the attention of Williams, who was a man of ob- 
servation, and judged correctly in thinking that such an 
uncommon manifestation of sensibility in so young a boy, 
indicated something extraordinary in his character. He 
entered into conversation with him, and enquired if he 
had read any books, or the lives of great men. The 
little amateur told him that he had read the Bible, and 
was well acquainted with the history of Adam, Joseph, 
David, Solomon, and the other great and good men whose 
actions are recorded in the Holy Scriptures. Williams 
was much pleased with the simplicity of the answer ; and 
it might have eccurred to him that histories more interest- 
ing have never been written, or written so well. Turn- 
ing to Mr. Pennington, who was present, he asked if 
Benjamin was his son ; advising him at the same time 
to indulge him in whatever might appear to be the bent 
of his talents, assuring him that he was no common boy. 

This interview was afterwards much spoken-of by Wil- 
liams, who in the mean time lent him the works of Fres- 
noyand Richardson on painting, and invited him to see 
his pictures and drawings. The impression which these 
books made on the imagination of West, finally decided 
his destination. “ 

The effect of the enthusiasm inspired by Richardson 
and Fresnoy may be conceived from the following incident. 
Soon after the young artist had returned to Springi*zid, 
one of his schoolfeilows, on Saturday’s half holiday, en- 

ged him to give up a party at trap-ball to ride with 
fim to one of the neighbouring plantations. At the time 
appointed the boy came, with the horse saddled. West 
inquired how he was to ride; ‘Behind me,” said the 
boy; but Benjamin, full of the dignity of the profession 
to which he felt himself destined, answered, that he nev- 
er would ride behind any body. “O! very well then,” 
said the good-natured boy, “ you may take the saddle, 
and I will get up behind you.” ‘Thus mounted, they pro- 
ceeded on their excursion; and the boy began to inform 
his companion that his father intended to send him to be 
an apprentice. “In what business ?” inquired West; 
“a tailer,” answered the boy. “Surely,” said West, 
« vou will never follow that trade ;” animadverting upon 
its feminine character. The other,. however, was a 
shrewd, sound-headed lad, and defended the election 
very stoutly, saying that his father had made choice of it 
for hits, and that the person with whom he was to learn 
the business was much respected by ali his neighbours. 
« But what do you intend to be, Benjamin ?”’ West an- 
swered, that he had not thought at all on the subject, 
but he should like to bea painter. “A painter!’ ex- 
claimed the boy, “what sort of a trade is a painter? I 
never heard of such a thing.” “A painter,” said West, 
“is a companion for kings and emperors.” “Surely 
you are mad,” replied the boy, “for there are no such 
people in America.”’ “ Very true,” answered Benjamin, 
* but there are plenty in other paris of the world.” The 
other, still more amazed at the apparent absurdity of this 
speech, reiterated in a tone of greater surprise, “ you 
are surely quite mad.’ To this the enthusiast replied by 
asking him if he really intended to be a tailor. “ Most 
certainiy,’’ answeredthe other. ‘Then you may ride by 
yourself, for I will no longer keep your company,” said 
West, and, alighting, immediately retarned home. 

Not far from the residence of Mr. West a cabinet-ma- 
ker hada shop, in which Benjamin sometimes amused 
himself with the tools of the workmen. One day several 
large and beautiful boards of poplar tree were brought to 
it; and he happening to observe that they would answer 
very well for drawing on, the owner gave him two or 
three of them for that purpose, and he drew figures and 
compositions on them with ink, chalk, and charcoal. Mr. 
Wayne, a gentleman of the neighbourhood, having soon 
after occasion to call at his father’s, noticed the boards 
in the room, and was so much pleased with the drawings, 
that he begged the young artist to allow him to take two 
or three of them home, which, as but little value was set 
on them, was thought no great favour, either by the pain- 
ter or his father. Next day Mr. Wayne called again, and 
after complimenting Benjamin on his taste and proficien- 
cy, gave him a dollar for each of the boards which he had 
taken away, and was resolved to preserve. And doctor 
Jonathan Moris, another neighbour, soon after, also made 
him a present of a few dollars to buy materials to paint 
with. These were the first public patrons of the artist ; 
and it is at his own request that their names are thus 
particularly inserted. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE REFLECTOR.....Wo. VIII. 
“ The wise with hope suppert the pains of l:fe.” 


Wuen we consider the wonderful organization of the 
mind of man, we cannot but admire the wisdom and 
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ye gga of God. Active in its nature, and influenced 
y the various passions, yet subject to none, its sanity 
depends upon change. Those who have witnessed the 
fatal effects of despair, may form an idea of the conse- 
quences of its abandonment to one feeling alone. This 
seat of reason, the immortal part of man, that which 
alone partakes of the divine essence, becomes agitated as 
a tempestuous ocean, and wild as the wintry storm, or 
nature, unequal to the conflict, yields, and the tomb closes 
upon its victim. The sudden transit of the mind from 
one passion to another, constitates its highest felicity. 
After indulging gloomy fears, it embraces with increased 
ardour the enchanting prospect, presented by the vista of 
hope. Soon as the infant mind begins to expand, hope 
commences her auspicious reign; at that delightful pe- 
riod, unmarked by care, unclouded with adversity, un- 
known to sorrow, the imagination unrestiained in its 
airy flights, is ever on the wing, and represents every ob- 
ject as attainable. Creation appears to the mind arrayed 
in its most beauteous colours, every object celignts the 
eye, every sound thrills with pleasure on the ear, and 
every breeze is loaded with perfume; or should per- 
chance some tale of woe call forth a tear, it passes off 
soon as the light cloud that flits across a summer’s sky, 
and all is serenity again. But alas! this blisstul period 
soon terminates, the suggestions of reason protrude them- 
selves upon the mind, and the visions of fancy vanish like 
the feeble impressions made upon the mind in the un- 
guarded hours of sleep. Hope however still retains her 
seat in the mind, though her influence is diminished by 
the convictions of experience. Those scenes which in 
prospect appeared so delightful, which, the fancy exerted 
all its powers to heighten and embeilish, are found in 
possession not unmingled with alloy. The path of tife, 
which the youthful fancy had strewed with flowers, is 
found to contain some thorns; the friends, who had af 

forded protection and support in the defenceless years 
of infancy, are removed, and nothing remains of them but 
the recollection of their kindness and virtues. Many 
who assumed the mask of friendship, are found to be 
hypocrites, influenced by self-interest alone. These are 
sources of unutterable grief, and mar all the solid joys 
which earth can impart. Yet though clouds of adversity 
gather around the mind, hope lends her cheering aid, 
and gilds them with her brightest beams. But the hour 
of death is the time when we need all the consolation, 
which it is possible to obtain; the christian then finds 
his largest wishes satisfied in the prospect of a blissful 
futurity. As the-star of Bethlehem guided the Magi to 
the infant Saviour’s feet, so hope, grounded on the prom- 
ises of the cternal God, points the soul to regions of fe- 
licity beyond the grave, to the society of the just made 
perfect, where all its desires shall receive a full fruition. 





HISTORICAL EXTRACTS. 


Tar costume of the Roman matrons differed essentially 
from that of voung women. The married women wore a 
mantle or veil upon their heads, and a species of half 
sleeve, open its whole length and fastened by many bows 
of ribbons; the zone was placed immediately under the 
bosom. The young Roman women wore only a simple 
white tunic, fastened under the bosom with a zone of the 
same color, and covered with a blue or violet mantle : the 
lower end of this mantle was sometimes, but rarely em- 
broidered. Their arms and feet were naked; and the 
bound up their hair with a band of blue or white stuff. 


Puocrex, son of Phocus, who had often been the gene- 
ral of his countrymen, was condemned to death, and be. 
ing in prison was about to drink the hemlock. When the 
exceutioner held out to him the cup, his relations asked, 
if he had any commands for his son. “IJ order him, said 
Phocion, to bear no animosity, nor revenge against the 
Athenians on account of this poison, which I now drink.” 
They who did not admire and praise this action, cannot, in 
my opinion, have any conception of what is great and 
noble. 

Socrates being very old, and afflicted with indisposi- 
tion, was asked by some one, howhedid. «Well, he re- 

lied, either way. If I recover, said he, I shall be envied 

y many. If I die, I shall be praised by many.” 








Wuen Themistocles was x bov, he was on a certain 
time returning from schoo!. Pisistratus happening to meet 
him, the master said to Themistocles, stand out of, the 
way, and give place to the prince. What, said Themis- 
tocles boldly, has he not room enough ?”’ At so early a 
period did a great and noble spirit shew itself in The- 
mistocles, rr) 

Drocznss being at Olympia, saw at that celebrated es- 
tival, some young men of Khodes magnificently arrayed. 
Smiling, he exclaimed, “thisis pride.” Afterwards, meet- 
ing with some Lacedamonians in a mean and sordid dress, 


he said, “ad this also is pride.” 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 8, 1817. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

A Madrid paper of the 29th October mentions, tha! 
the king of Spain intended to send a special Minister to 
the United States, to demand an explanation respecting 
the support given to the South American Provinces. 











South .Imerica.— Accounts from Mexico, at N. Orleans, 
say, that the Patriot army had gained a complete victory 
over the Royalists, and taken a convoy of two millions of 
doilars. 

Letters from Port-au-Prigee do not mention the expe- 
dition of Christophe.—Petion is sick. 








Torture of the Wheel—The king of Sardinia has restored 
the punishment of breaking on the wheel, and the inhab- 
itants of ‘Turin had lately exhibited to them the spectacle 
of a miserable wretch, expiating his crimes by the length 
ened torments of that most cruel punishment. 

—— 2 
DOMESTIC. 

Rubbery.—At length it seems probable the ruffians who 
robbed Mr. Goodrich, are taken inthe toils. Mr. G. hav- 
ing in some measure recovered his health and recollec- 
tion, attended a sheriff to New-Market, where two men, 
brothers, by the name of Kenniston, were on Wednesday 
last apprehended on suspicion; and the house in which 
they lived with their father was searched, a long time in 
vain, and they were on the point of giving it up; when 
turning over a pork berrel in the cellar, they perceived 
under it a piece of earthen ware, which being removed, 
discovered two doubloons, one of them covered with a 
paper having on it Mr. G.’s mark of its value; another 
was afterwards found in the father’s pocket-book, in the 
pocket of a pair of pantaloons hanging up; and a bank- 
bill also, in a draw, having a person’s name written upon 
its back by Mr. G. himself, on suspicion of its being a 
cowaterfeit. The men confess nothing; but on these 
strong circumstances they are no doubt properly secur- 
ed. There are still further auspicions of accomplices 
in this bold atrocity, and it is to be hoped the bloody 
actors will all be brought out, and meet their deserts. 

We since learn, that the three men, father and sons. 
were brought on to Newburyport for examination. 

Salem Gaz. 

The Newburyport Herald of yesterday says, that Levi 
and Laban Kinniston were examined before Justices 
Woart and Fitz, and committed for trial in April next, in 
Ipswich. 

A new Literary Paper is to be established at Hanover, 
entitled the Dartmouth Polyanthos. 





The execution of Phillips has been respited 30 days, 
by the Governour and council. ° 





A New-York Jury has given $700 damages for slander.. 





Turatas.—On Monday evening, the Comedy of The 
Provoked Husband, with the Farce of The Spoiled Child ; 
for the benefit of Mrs. Warat.ey. 

— ee 
MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Moses Bond, of this town, to Miss 
Mary Young, of Wiscassett. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Elisha Preston, merchant of this 
town, to Miss Maria Capen. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Ezra Lummus, of this town, to 
Miss Ann Stickney.—At Dunbarton, (N. H.) Mr. John 
C. Proctor, merchant of this town, to Miss Nancy Feit.— 
In South-Carolina, Mr. Stephen Lyon, to Miss Rebecca 
Lamb, 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Miss Nancy Loring, aged 24—Mrs. Me 
hitable, wife of Mr, Edward Coverly, aged 19—Horatio 
Leonard, only son of Mr. Daniel L. Ware, aged 2—Mrs 
Susan, wife of Mr. Thomas Burke—Benjamin Proctor, 
son of the late Mr. Benjamin Proctor, aged 14—Mr 
John Hunting, aged 45—Mary Jane, daughter of Capt 
William Penn, aged three months—John, son of Jonn W. 
Quincy, aged 18— Mr. John S. Hurd, aged 43, a native of 
Englend—Miss Olive Lyon, whilst on a visit to this town, 
aged 34—Mr. Joseph Stevens, aged 54—-bdward, young- 
est child of Mr. Asa Adams-—Moses Edwards, youngest 
child of Mr. David Hale, aged ten months—John, young- 
est chil Mr. John Spear, aged nine months, 

At ington, (Vt.) Mr. George Reynolds, of this 
town, found frozem to death, within a few rods of the 
house to which he was going. 

At Charheston, (8. C.) Mr. Samuel Etheridge, printer, 
of Charlestcwn, (Mass.) aged 49. 
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POETRY. 


(SELECTED.) 
Messrs. Editors, 

The following is copied from sa English publication of 
April 13, 1776. Like the inspirer of mirth and song it is 
not impaired by age. The popular song of “ The Glasses 
Sparkle,” &c. has often been a cheerful companion at the 
festive board, and presuming that while “The Glasses 
Sparkle” «Old Time,” in this dress will not meet with 
an unwelcome reception, I send it you for insertion. 


THE BACCHANALIAN TRIUMPH 
CHORUS. 
Hence thou cynic, hoary rrr! 
Prithee, tell us what’s our crime ’>— 
Why with frowns, in dread array, 
Would’st thou cloud Spring’s festive day 
Smooth thy furrow’d front of snow, 
Tis not yet for us to go! 
Love and wine give joys sublime ! 
Hence thou cynic, hoary Timz ! 
AIR I. 
Come, old Boy ! no more be dull, 
Let thy glass be ever full ; 
Then I'll pledge thee out of mine. 
Bumper’d with the richest wine 
If thou wilt not, what care I— 
Sol drink before I die ! 
Joys like mine must long withstand 
Thy too rigid, frozen band ! 
€xo. Hence thou cynic, hoary trmz! &c 
AIR I. 


Parent of all human woe, 

Quickly from our presence go ; 

We have other guests to see, 

Quite unknown to death or thee | 

Venus, drawn by billing doves, 

All the graces, all the loves !— 

Such extatic bliss in view, 

Who can deign to think of you ? 
Cuo. Hence thou cynic, hoary rims! &c 

AIR ITI, 


Oh the happy deed is done ! 
See, the grey intruder’s gone ; 
Pleasure, take the sitken rein, 
Till the cripple comes again. 
Let’s be jocund, blythe and gay, 
Now ’tis nature’s holiday ; 

She commands us in our prime, 
Ne’er to think of Father Tis. 


CHORTS. 
Hence thou cynic, hoary Time ! 
Prithee, tell us what’s our crime ? 


— oe 


CHARITY SCHOOLS. 


"The utility of these institutions is indisputable; and 
their valuc is recognized by the ample support which they 
receive from the more enlightened and benevolent part of 
the community. Such worthy individuals must feel the 
force of the subsequent lines. C. C. 


Let not a form which bears your Maker’s image, 
Defeat the end of being :-—know, ’tis yours 

In heay’nly tints to dip the infant soul— 

So raise the new idea—-lift it Ligh, 

E’en to Jeliovah’s throne : the ductile mind, 
Pliant as wax, shall wear the mould you give. 
Sharp gratitude, you’ve cail’d to life, shail cut, 
In cyphers deep, the now expanded heart ; 

And ev’n beyond the chambers of the grave, 
The joyous spirit shall your records bear, 

To meet your eyes when trembling worlds expire ! 
What then shall live or stand in that dread hour 
But acts like these, when panting spirits call 

For every little test to aid their plea ? 

May yours resound, supported in the blast 

By grateful infants, and by ripened man, 

‘To whom you gave perfection ! Angels smile, 
And songs of glory shake the yault of heaven ! 


—2 +e 
THE ASTRONOMER’S ROOM. 


Ove day I call’d, and, Philo out, 
I op’d the door, and look’d about ; 
When all his goods being full in view 


I took this inventory irue :-— 
Item.—A bed-witbout a curtain, 
A broken jar to empty dirt In; 
A candlestick, a greasy night-cap, | 
A spitting-pot to catch what might ‘hap : 
’ . > 


2 
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Two stockings darn’d with numerous stitches, 
A piece of shirt, a pair of breeches; 

A three-legg’d stool, a four-legg’d table, 
Were filled with books unfit for rabbie ; 
Sines, tangents, secants, radius, co-sines, 
Subtangents, segments, and all those signs ; 
Enough to shew the man who made ’em 
Was full as mad as he who read ’eth ; 

An almanack of six years standing, 

A cup with ink, and one with sand in; 

One corner held his books and chest, 

And round the floor were strewed the rest ; 
That all things might be like himseif, 

He’d neither closet, drawer or shelf 

In ancient days the walls were white, 

But who ’gainst damps and snails can fight ? 
They’re now in wreathy ringlets bound, 
Some square, some oval, and some round ; 
The antiquarian there may find 

Fach hicroglyphic to his mind ; 

Such faces there may fancy trace, 

As never yet knew time or place ; 

And he who studies maps or,plans, 

Has al the work done to his hands ; 

In short, the room, the goods and author, 
Appcar’d to be one made for t’other. 


a oe 


CONTENTMENT. 


Sweet child of Virtue—calm Content, 
Friend of the lowly, hear my cry ; 

Who turn’st the dart by sorrow sent, 
And sooth’st the rugged brow of poverty. 


Gay morn awakes her wanton gale, 
To kiss the sweets of every mead ; 
Soft dews impearl the verdant vale, 
Aad gently bend the cowslip’s silken head. 


Yet without thee, vain blooms the scene ; 
In vain the sylvan warbler sings ; 
In vain the dale is clothed in green; 
In vain the spicy shrub ook adieu flings. 


Come then, sweet maid, bid trouble cease, 
And here thy heavenly sisters bring, 

Light Cheerfulness and white-rob’d Peace, 
Teach woe te smile, and bending toil to sing. 


She hears—she comes—she cheers my breast, 
And adds fresh lusture to the view ; 

How richly now the tulip’s drest, 
How sweet the little violet’s milder hue. 


Yes! place me where the cold wind blows, 
With her the storm I will not dread ; 
O’er ail a sunny robe she throws, 


And twines the wreath of spring, for winter’s head. 


oa 


A MAD SONG. 
Bet who is this, with looks so wild ? 
It must be Phrenzy’s trantic child, 
That dares these hollow blasts of wind ; 
See where he sits upon the rock, 
Beneath lie dash’d his wretched flock ; 
Oh why was Mary so unkind! 


His eye is fix’'d—his bosom bare, 

And now he rends his knotted hair, 
Make haste, the trembling maniac bind ; 

Were those hot tears he now let fail ? 

Hark, hark, and you may hear him call— 
Oh why was Mary so unkind! 


He starts, and wildly stares about, 

As list’ning to some rabble rout ; 
And languid now he lies reclin’d ; 

Again he rends the yielding air, 

With screams of terrible despair ; 
Oh why was Mary so unkind! 


He rushes down upon the plain— 
Hie climbs the rugged rock again ; 
I hear the roaring waves behind : 
I saw him mount the sharpest brow, 
And plunge inte the gulphs below ; 
Oh why was Mary so unkind! 


Ye softer waves, his body bear! 

Ye rocks, his bleeding bosom spare ! 
For good and gentle was his mind : 

I see his corpse upon the shore, 

And nought shall agoaize him more 
But why was Mary so unkind ! 


—. + ean 


EPITAPH. 


Hicve lies my wife, poor Molly ; let her lie ; 
she finds repose at last—and eo do 
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MONITORLIAL. 


POLITENESS IN RELIGION. 

I am not ignorant, that there are a multitude of 
those, who pass both on the world and on them- 
selves, for very polite persons, who look on this 
as a topic below their notice. Religion, say they 
with a sneer, is the companion of melanchc': 
minds; but, for the gayer part of the world, it is 
ill manners to mention it amongst them.—Be ir 
so; but give me leave to add, that there is no 
ranker species of ill-breeding, than to speak ot 
religion with sarcastical contempt. 

* Religion, strictly speaking, means that wor- 
ship which men, from a sense of duty, pay to that 
Being, unto whom they owe their own existence, 
with all those blessings and benefits which attend 
6g 

Let a man but reflect on this definition, and it 
will be impossible for him to avoid perceiving, that 
his treating of religion in a ludicrous way, musi 
not only be impolite, but exceedingly shocking. 
Who, that has a regard for a man, would not start 
at the thought of saying a base thing of his father 
before him? And yet, what a distance is there be- 
tween the notion of a father anda Creator! Since 
therefore no further arguments are necessary to 

rove the inconsistence between raillery and re- 
ligion, what can be more cogent to a polite man, 
than thus shewing, that such discourses of his 
would be mal-a-propos ? 

Thus much ee those who might be guilty of 
impoliteness, with respect to religion in general ; a 
fault unaccountably common in an age, which 
pretends to be so polite. 

As to particular religions, or rather tenets in 
religion, men are generally warm in them, from 
one of these two reasons; viz. tenderness of con- 
science, or a high sense of their own judgments. 
Men of plain parts and honest dispositions, look 
on salvation as too serious a thing to be jested 
with ; a polite man therefore, will be cautious of 
offending upon that head, because he knows it will 
give the person, to whom he speaks, pain; a thing 
ever opposite to the character of a polished phi- 
losopher. The latter reason, which | have assign- 
ed for men’s zeal in religious matters, may seem 

to have less weight than the first; but he who con- 
siders it attentively, will be of another opinion. 
Men of speculative religion, who are so from 
the conviction rather of their heads than their 
hearts. are not a grain less vehement than the real 
devotees. He who says a slight or a severe thing 
of their faith, seems, to them, to have thereby un- 
dervalued their understandings, and will conse- 
quently incur their aversion, which no man of 
common sense would hazard for a lively expres- 
sion: much less a person of good breeding, who 
should make it his chief aim to be well with all. 

Like some grave matron of a noble line, 

With awfui beauty does relizion shine, 

Just sense should teach us to revere the dame! 

Nor, by imprudent jests, to spot her fame. 

In common life you’ll own this reasoning right, 

That none but fools in gross abuse delight ; 

Then use it here—nor think our caution vain— 

To be polite men need not be profane. 

Polite Philosopher. 
Eee 
TO READERS ANB CORBESPONDENTS, 

We have received a poetical bill of sale, to which we 
have no objections but its personalities, which prevented 
its insertion. 

The omission of the publication of our friend “ Sam’s” 
last communication, was not owing to the cause he sus- 
pects. It was lost, or has been mislaid. 

Remarks on Mrs. Wheatley’s performances were receiv- 
ed too late for insertion. 
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